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remarking elsewhere that he is commonly in jest, and
laughs while he instructs. In fact Dryden inclines to the
positive view of satire, namely, that its first object is to
teach, that it is constructive rather than destructive;
and one might venture to imagine that abolition and
inconoclasm were more likely to be the propria of
Hebraic puritanism than of classic satire. Young,
Lloyd, and Anstey are certainly not of the stern puritan
caste; and while it is true that Young professes to esmile
prevailing folly dead', the destructive power of his
mirth is actually slight. Lucia's prudence is not to be
snuffed out by an epigrammatic couplet:
Lucia thinks happiness consists in state;
She weds an idiot, but she eats in plate.
One could not seriously believe that Young was in
haste to abolish subject-matter so promising for the
exercise of his neat wit. It is a different matter when a
Pope, pale and trembling with fury at some real or
imagined insult, contrives murder in couplets; and
there are literary murders, as Dryden knew well
enough,* which are not satires at all.
There is no reason to believe that the aspiration to
change manners or to instruct were continually before
the satirists: and there are signs that they were well
aware of the non-didactic aspect of their art. Lloyd can
adopt the playfully cynical attitude of the observer who
realises the futility of attempting to put an end to folly.
His 'flippant Muse', as he calls her, is capable of re-
cording, with detachment, the dulness of a country
squire, or the absurd bickerings of professional actors.
* See p. 29, above.